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CODE OF ETHICS FOR LIBRARIANS* 


PREAMBLE 


-1. The library as an institution exists 
for the benefit of a given constituency, 
whether it be the citizens of a community, 
members of an educational institution, or 
some larger or-more specialized group. 
Those who enter the library profession as- 
sume an obligation to maintain ethical 
standards of behavior in relation to the 
governing authority under which they 
work, to the library constituency, to the 
library as an institution and to fellow 
workers on the staff, to other members of 
the library profession, and to society in 
general. 

2. The term librarian in this code ap- 
plies to any person who is employed by a 
library to do work that is recognized to be 
professional in character according to 
standards established by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

3. This code sets forth principles of 
ethical behavior for the professional libra- 
rian. It is not a declaration of prerogatives 
nor a statement of recommended practices 
in specific situations. 


I. RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO THE 
GOVERNING AUTHORITY 


4. The librarian should perform his 
duties with realization of the fact that final 
jurisdiction over the administration of the 
library rests in the officially constituted 
governing authority. This authority may 
be vested in a designated individual, or in 
a group such as a committee or board. 

5. The chief librarian should keep the 
governing authority informed on profes- 
sional standards and progressive action. 
Each librarian should be responsible for 
carrying out the policies of the governing 
authority and its appointed. executives with 
a spirit of loyalty to the library. 

6. The chief librarian should interpret 
decisions of the governing authority to the 
staff, and should act as liaison officer in 
maintaining friendly relations between 
staff members and those in authority. 


, December, 1938. 


Council of the American Li- 
brary Associa’ 


7. Recommendations to the governing 
authority for the appointment of a staff 
member should be made by the chief libra- 
rian solely upon the basis of the candidate’s 
professional and personal qualifications for 
the position. Continuance in service and 
promotion should depend upon the quality 
of performance, following a definite and 
known policy. Whenever the good of the 
service requires a change in personnel, 
timely warning should be given. If de- 
sirable adjustment cannot be made, un- 
satisfactory service should be terminated in 
accordance with the policy of the library 
and the rules of tenure. 

8. Resolutions, petitions, and requests 
of a staff organization or group should be 
submitted through a duly appointed repre- 
sentative to the chief librarian. If a mu- 
tually satisfactory solution cannot be 
reached, the chief librarian, on request of 
the staff, should transmit the matter to the 
governing authority. The staff may further 
request that they be allowed to send a 
representative to the governing authority, 
in order to present their opinions in person. 


II. RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO HIS 
CONSTITUENCY 

9. The chief librarian, aided by staff 
members in touch with the constituency, 
should study the present and future needs 
of the library, and should acquire materials 
on the basis of those needs. Provision 
should be made for as wide a range of pub- 
lications and as varied a representation of 
viewpoints as is consistent with the policies 
of the library and with the funds available. 

10. It is the librarian’s responsibility to 
make the resources and services of the 
library known to its potential users. Im- 
partial service should be rendered to all 
who are entitled to use the library. 

11. It is the librarian’s obligation to 
treat as confidential any private informa- 
tion obtained through contact with library 
patrons. 

12. The librarian should try to protect 
library property and to inculcate in users 
a sense of their responsibility for its 
preservation. 
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III, RELATIONS OF THE LIBRARIAN WITHIN 
HIS LIBRARY 


13. The chief librarian should delegate 
authority, encourage a sense of responsi- 
bility and initiative on the part of staff 
members, provide for their professional de- 
velopment, and appreciate good work. 
Staff members should be informed of the 
duties of their positions and the policies 
and problems of the library. 

14. Loyalty to fellow workers and a 
spirit of courteous cooperation, whether 
between individuals or between depart- 
ments, are essential to effective library 
service. 

15. Criticism of library policies, service, 
and personnel should be offered only to 
the proper authority for the sole purpose 
of improvement of the library. 

16. Acceptance of a position in a library 
incurs an obligation to remain long enough 
to repay the library for the expense inci- 
dent to adjustment. A contract signed or 
agreement made should be adhered to 
faithfully until it expires or is dissolved by 
mutual consent. 

17. Resignations should be made long 
enough before they are to take effect to 
allow adequate time for the work to be put 
in shape and a successor appointed. 

18. A librarian should never enter into 
a business dealing on behalf of the library 
which will result in personal profit. 

19. A librarian should never turn the 
library’s resources to personal use, to the 
detriment of services which the library 
renders to its patrons. 


IV. RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO HIS 
PROFESSION 


20. Librarians should recognize libra- 
rianship as an educational profession and 
realize that the growing effectiveness of 
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their service is dependent upon their own 
development. 

21. In view of the importance of ability 
and personality traits in library work, a 
librarian should encourage only those per- 
sons with suitable aptitudes to enter the 
library profession and should discourage 
the continuance in service of the unfit. 

22. Recommendations should be con- 
fidential and should be fair to the candi- 
date and the prospective ernployer by pre- 
senting an unbiased statement of strong 
and weak points. 

23. Librarians should have a sincere be- 
lief and a critical interest in the library 
profession. They should endeavor to 
achieve and maintain adequate salaries 
and proper working conditions. 

24. Formal appraisal of the policies or 
practices of another library should be given 
only upon the invitation of that library’s 
governing authority or chief librarian. 

25. Librarians, in recognizing the es- 
sential unity of their profession, should 
have membership in library organizations 
and should be ready to attend and par- 
ticipate in library meetings and conferences. 


Vv. RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO 
SOCIETY 


26. Librarians should encourage a gen- 
eral realization of the value of library 
service and be informed concerning move- 
ments, organizations, and institutions whose 
aims are compatible with those of the 
library. 

27. Librarians should participate in 
public and community affairs and so repre- 
sent the library that it will take its place 
among educational, social, and cultural 
agencies. 

28. A  librarian’s conduct should be 
such as to maintain public esteem for the 
library and for library work. 


| 
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PROCEDURE IN BUILDING A REFERENCE COLLECTION 
By RutH E. Gitiey* 


Wutte the procedure for building a ref- 
erence collection will be much the same 
whether the library be a small public, a 
large public, a small school or a large uni- 
versity library we are thinking particularly 
in this paper of the larger college or uni- 
versity library where the funds are ade- 
quate to purchase the desired reference 
books and tools. The principles, however, 
will apply to all libraries. We are also 
limiting our subject to the procedure in 
building a reference collection omitting the 
problem of selection of individual titles and 
the criteria for judging a reference book. 
We are assuming that only titles meeting 
the tests of good reference books will be 
added to the collection and that the ref- 
erence librarian knows how to judge a 
reference book. Moreover, while the 
reference librarian is interested in the en- 
tire book, pamphlet and visual aid col- 
lection, her primary concern is the ref- 
erence collection itself; that is, those books 
housed in the reference room and which 
by arrangement and content are used for 
definite information or answers to specific 
questions rather than for inspirational or 
recreational reading. 


Whether it be a reference librarian just 
entering upon a new position or a librarian 
revamping her present collection the first 
step in procedure is to make a survey of’ 
what is in the reference room. Borrowing 
a military term we might call it recon- 
naissance. During this reconnoitering the 
librarian will discover the fields in which 
the collection is particularly strong, those 
which are conspicuously weak and those 
which are adequate for the present 
moment but which will need expansion 
within the next year or two. Is the gen- 
eral collection overbalanced by books in a 
specific field as history or Latin? Are the 
encyclopedias out-of-date, or, is one set, at 
least, of recent imprint? Of what age and 
vintage are the dictionaries? Is the 
biographical collection adequate or is the 
European field represented principally? 


* Librarian, Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee. 


Is the latest Who’s Who in America on the 
shelf the 1936 edition? Are the books in- 
dexed in Granger’s Index to Poetry and 
Firkin’s Play Index in the collection? 
These and a hundred other questions will 
rise to the mind of the reference librarian 
in her reconnaissance of the present ref- 
erence resources at her command. 


Another indication of the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the collection is the number 
of questions which cannot be answered 
within a reasonable time from the books 
at hand. The attempt to answer questions 
may indicate a serious lack in particular 
subjects. This analysis will go hand in 
hand with the survey of the collection. 

The next step in procedure is to dis- 
cover the needs and interests of the clien- 
tele of the library. If it is a public library 
located in an industrial center then the 
reference collection should be strong in 
technical fields. If the college emphasizes 
music in the curriculum the reference col- 
lection will need to emphasize this field 
also. What are the aims of the college 
and wherein is the subject emphasis? Is 
a new department as home economics being 
added the next year? Perhaps the uni- 
versity proposes to add a college of phar- 
macy or of journalism within the next two 
years. These facts will certainly influence 
the reference librarian in adding to the 
reference collection and she should be 
aware of such changes. 


After these two fact-finding surveys the 
reference librarian will be ready to proceed 
to the third step—that of formulating a 
general overall plan for future acquisitions. 
This plan should cover at least five years 
and a ten year period would not be too 
long to consider. Two plans, or methods, 
have been successfully used—that of 
building a given field each year, choosing 
annually a different field or, adding in all 
fields thus keeping the collection well 
rounded. The reference librarian must 
decide which method will be used. Pro- 
viding the general collection is adequate 
the first method is probably the better as it 
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will give a larger sum of money to pur- 
chase expensive sets in a particular field 
and will enable the librarian to become 
better acquainted with the literature of 
' that field. The general plan will show 
just which field is to be developed in each 
year and the field in which the need is the 
greatest can be placed in the plan for the 
first year. 


At the same time there must be provi- 


sion in the plan for annuals, yearbooks, 
service basis tools, periodicals if this falls 
within the province of the reference de- 
partment, and for new books coming out 
in the various fields. These must be added 
regularly. 

In connection with this planning the 
librarian will make a list of desirable books 
to be ordered. At the top of this list will 
be those titles to be added immediately, 
then those to be ordered during the first 
year, the second year, etc. As orders for 
titles are sent to the order department they 
are checked off and new ones are added 
at the bottom. Not only will this list serve 
as a part of the general plan but it will 
also be of great value to the reference 
librarian when the chief librarian or the 
order department makes known the fact 
that there is some additional fund, per- 
haps a gift, which is available for the 
reference department. A search through 
the Subscription Books Bulletin or Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly does not have to be made 
to find something to order. The list with 
all the necessary information is already 
made and a suitable item or items may be 
selected immediately. 

On the other hand this plan or program 
must not be so rigid as to prevent the 
utilization of a genuinely advantageous 
price on a set which may be near the bot- 
tom of the list. (We do not use the term 
“bargain” for in bookbuying as in other 
fields one usually pays for what he gets and 
bargains are rarer than rare books). By 
way of example—in a Stechert catalog a 
set of foreign encyclopedias is offered for 
sale. This set is on the list but the ref- 
erence librarian had hoped to get it in 
about three years. She knows that the 
supply is limited and that the price stated 
is advantageous. Then it may be wise to 
adjust the plan and put in an order for 
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the set immediately. This will call for 
adjustment as well as cooperation with the 
order department. 

Now as to the procedure for making the 
list which is really the blue print for build- 
ing the reference collection. From the 
survey and plan the weak spots and the 
fields to be developed are known. For 
concreteness we will say that the reference 
library is. weak in the field of political 
science, particularly foreign affairs, and 
that is the field which is to receive special 
emphasis the first year. Miss Mudge’s. 
Guide to Reference Books and Minto’s 
Reference Books; a Classified and Anno- 
tated Guide to the Principal Works of 
Reference are consulted to discover the 
best sin this field. Shaw’s List and the 
Standard Catalog are checked. The ref- 
erence librarian and her assistants consult 
general subject and special bibliographies 
and indexes as the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service. The Subscription Books Bul- 
letin is another source to find recommended 
reference books. Periodicals as Foreign 
Affairs, Political Science Quarterly and the 
American Political Science Review are ex- 
amined for book reviews by scholars in 
the field. Burchfield’s Guide to Material 
for Students in Political Science is another 
good source for material in this special 
field. Publishers’ catalogs and ‘circulars are 
consulted and checked with the CBI to 
make certain that the titles given are new 
books or new editions and not merely re- 
prints of an old title. The Monthly 
Catalog and the Documents Catalog are 
checked for material in political science 
issued by the government. 

When this is done there will be no ques- 
tion of having a list. The problem will be 
that of selecting those titles which will add 
to the present collection on political sci- 
ence. Perhaps the best principle would be 
to start with the more recent titles and 
proceed to the older works. But here one 
must be careful to ascertain whether or not 
the newer titles actually cover the field as 
well as the older titles. Generally speak- 
ing a more recent book in science or tech- 
nology would be preferred to an older 
work as it is more apt to contain recently 
discovered information. The older founda- 
tion works, however, must not be neglected. 
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Since no one person can know all fields 
of knowledge equally well it is very de- 
sirable to get the opinion of experts in the 
special fields. While we have already 
spoken of consulting the more scholarly 
periodicals for book reviews the reference 
librarian may also consult the professor of 
political science in the college or some 
other expert in the field, thus obtaining 
very valuable assistance. 

From the foregoing it may appear that 
the reference librarian having made a list 
and a plan for a five year period can rest 
from her labors and take a vacation from 
acquisition planning. But that is far from 
the correct interpretation of the plan and 
list as described in this paper. If the 
planning has been done wisely the list of 
books will be a constantly evolving tool in 
the hands of the reference librarian. There 
will be the perusal of book reviews as each 
new issue of the periodicals comes in. 
Notice of a new book about to be pub- 
lished by a reliable firm in a particular 
subject field may delay the ordering of a 
title on the list until more information is 
obtained on the new title and the new title 
may even be substituted for the one on the 
list. A visit to another library may change 
the list to some extent, for upon examining 
their collection the reference librarian may 
find a title which suits her needs much 
better than the one she had planned on 
ordering. Certainly if the library visited is 
larger than her own collection, titles which 
she had not seen before will be observed. 

Nor will the entire list be sent to the 
order department at one time. The titles 
on the top of the list should be sent first. 
Then periodically, perhaps once a month or 
oftener, additional book orders will be sent. 
To facilitate the work of the order depart- 
ment the order cards or forms provided by 
that department should be used and as 
complete information as is obtainable 
should be given. This will enable them to 
get reference orders through more promptly. 
However, some titles, particularly foreign 
publications and out-of-print titles may 
take six months or a year to obtain and 
after they come into the acquisitions de- 
partment they will have to be processed, 
so the reference librarian should place her 
orders so that the other departments will 
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have adequate time to secure and process 
the books. Regularity in ordering without 
too many rush items will be appreciated. 

One other step in the procedure of 
building the reference collection remains. 
This step might be spoken of as building 
the collection in reverse, or, using the 
more common term, that of ‘weeding. By 
weeding is meant the withdrawal from the 
reference shelves out-of-date almanacs, 
yearbooks and dictionaries and other ma- 
terials which have been superceded by 
more recent or more adequately treated 
materials. Whether these are sent to the 
stacks or storage building will depend upon 
the policy of the particular library. Worn 
out material will probably be discarded 
entirely. Just as adding must be done 
carefully by the trained librarian weeding 
must be done by one who knows his books. 
Because a reference title has an imprint of 
1830 it does not mean that it should be 
discarded from the collection. It may be 
the most comprehensive material available 
and therefore more valuable than another 
book on the same subject with a 1940 im- 
print. On the other hand just because it 
is old is no sign that it is worth space on 
the shelves. Particularly in the field of 
science, a book once considered authori- 
tative may, because of recent research, now 
be known to contain a great deal of mis- 
information. This is the type of material 
which should be weeded out. Of course it 
must be replaced with newer and more 
accurate material. . 

By way of summary, then, the six steps 
in the procedure of building a reference 
collection are: (1) make a survey to dis- 
cover what is already in the collection; (2) 
discover the needs and interests of the 
clientele; (3) make a definite plan for 
future development; (4) make a list of 
titles with full bibliographic information 
which fits this plan; (5) periodically send 
a list of titles to the order department; 
(6) keep the collection active by occa- 
sional weeding. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN POETRY 
By KESSLER* 


Ir Richard had not strolled into the chil- 
dren’s room of the public library one day 
about five years ago, I would not have 
written that poem about him. If I had 
not written the poem, I would not have 
started on May 1, 1942, a poetry corner in 
the library where I am children’s librarian. 
And without the poetry corner, eight hun- 
dred and fifty poems composed by residents 
of central Illinois would not have been 
entered in eighty-five library poetry con- 
tests. So Richard, you see, was the cause 
of this experiment in poetry. 

Richard, that day five years ago, was a 
modern Huckleberry Finn, with a shock 
of straw colored hair pinch-hitting for the 
straw hat. Richard was a ragamuffin, but 
a very genial, loquacious ragamuffin. He 
leaned on’ my desk, there in the children’s 
room, and chatted about the books he had 
read. 

“As for me,” he finally said, his eyes 
scanning the shelves around the room, and 
resting on the signs “Literature” and 
“Poetry,” “I like books about literature and 
poetry best.” 

He lifted his elbow from the desk, 
straightened the kinks out of his back and 
moved over to the shelves. With the un- 
erring instinct that children so often show 
in choosing the books that belong to their 
tastes and inclination, he took from the 


* Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


shelf Carl Sandburg’s “Early Moon” and 
sat down at a table with his back to me. 
A comfortable silence fell on the cheerful 
room. 


Well, I felt it coming—the old familiar 
urge to grasp this moment close—to sense 
each bit of color, each bit of action, each 
bit of speech during Richard’s visit in 
order, later, to write it down. There are 
special moments in life—something always 
tells you—and this was one of them. At 
home, innumerable boxes on closet shelves, 
and manila envelopes in desk drawers are 
stuffed with just such moments translated 
into words. So that evening, I found 
paper and’ pencil and placed my memories 
of Richard’s visit on paper in the following 
manner: 


OVER THE LIBRARY DESK 


He stood before my desk 

And said in certain tones, 

“As for me, I like books of poetry best,” 

Then strode to shelves marked thus, 

Selected Carl Sandburg’s “Early Moon” 

And sat at a table and commenced to read. 

Oh, Mr. Sandburg, a homely boy 

With only threadbare shirt and pants upon 
his skinny form 

Took your dreams and made them his. 

You spoke a language he could understand. 

Your words drew vivid pictures in his mind. 
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Twice he brought the book to my desk 

To show two favorites. 

I read aloud—about She-caw-go, 

And how the washerwomen, like his mother, 

Built the Woolworth Building with their 
dimes and nickels. 

In that half hour, your poems launched a 
lifetime’s memory 

Of beauty—intangible as steel. 

And when he left the library : 

Young Richard held securely underneath 
his arm— 

His property for two full weeks— 

Your “Early Moon,” your “Rootabage 


Stories” 

And greatest one of all— “Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up.” 

Oh, Mr. Sandburg, Richard is a friend of 
yours. 


It wasn’t a poem and it wasn’t prose, 


. and I tucked it away in my desk. Coming 


across it several months later, I typed it, 
and, on an impulse, sent it to a famous 
columnist on a Chicago newspaper. 

Then came December 7, 1941, Pearl 
Harbor and war, and as every other 
American throughout the country was 
thinking, I wondered, “What can I do to 
help?” Books, I knew, were weapons on 
the home front. Our library would pro- 
vide hundreds of technical, historical, 
sociological and travel books to satisfy the 
needs of our patrons, but I wanted to pro- 
vide something else—something special. 

“Everything is being torn down,” I 
thought. “Everything is destruction and 
death, ugliness and hate. If this library 
could only create a little beauty in the 


‘lives of its patrons to offset the horrors of 


war, it would help, perhaps, a little bit.” 
On December 18, 1941, I opened my 
Chicago paper and reading my favorite 
column found Richard’s poem brave in 
print. It was the answer to my question. 


Poetry! Original poetry! Here in the. 


heart of the unromantic Corn Belt, per- 
haps I could find other people who liked 
to paint pictures with words. I thought 
of the lonely farm houses on the wide 
prairie, the small villages and towns sur- 
rounding Bloomington and wondered how 
many other people like myself, hoarded 
fragments of verse and poetry in hidden 
places. 
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“T’ll start a poetry corner,” I decided. 
And on May 1, 1942 I timidly started the 
first poetry contest in our library. Ten 
original poems were placed on a bulletin 
board in a corner of the main room. A 
shelf beneath the poems held a smail bal- 
lot box and ballots, and patrons were in- 
vited to vote for three of the poems. The 
result was astonishing. Thirty, forty, 
sometimes fifty ballots were collected at 
the close of each contest, and many people 
read the poems even though they did not 
vote. Both the city newspaper and the 
local radio station announced the names of 
the winners. The winning poems were dis- 
played in the poetry corner and their 
authors awarded a blue ribbon for first 
place; red ribbon, second place; and white 
ribbon, third place. 

I had decided to start a new contest on 
the first and the fifteenth of each month, 
including ten poems in each contest. Then 
I began to wonder how long I would re- 
ceive that quota of ten poems twice a 
month. After the first few contests I 
ceased to worry. Before the opening date 
of each contest there appeared, as if by 
magic, ten poems; sometimes a few more, 
but never less than ten. I remember one 
time when on the day before the contest 
only eight poems had been received. On 
the early morning mail next day two let- 
ters arrived, each enclosing a poem from 
an out-of-town contributor. 

During the first contests, I was delighted 
to notice that a member of our library 
board, Mr. Louis L. Williams, was voting 
in the contest. Mr. Williams, an attorney, 
is a member of the Bloomington Passion 
Players, having taken the part of Judas for 
seventeen years. He is a collector of rare 
books and first editions, including Poe, 
Herman Melville and John Steinbeck col- 
lections, and owns about forty editions of 
the “‘Kasidah,” an Oriental poem by Sir 
Richard F. Burton. As I scanned Mr. 
Williams’ ballot each time, I was dismayed 
to notice that the poems for which he 
voted seldom received a ribbon award. I 
realized that the choice of the public very 
often did not include the most literary 
contributions. 

In October, 1942, therefore, three judges 
were chosen to vote on the poems, and 
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gold ribbon prizes were awarded for 
literary merit. Mr. Williams consented to 
perform this task, as did Miss Esther Vin- 
son, English Department, Illinois State 
Normal University, and Dr. W. E. Schultz, 
head of the English Department of Illinois 
Wesleyan University. For over two years 
these three continued to judge the library 
contests. Later, Miss Margaret Lawrence, 
assistant librarian of Milner Library, 
Normal University joined the board of 
judges. The popular vote and the judges’ 
vote made interesting contrast. 

When, in 1943, the poems were broad- 
cast each week over the Bloomington radio 
station WJBC, the library received con- 
tributions from out-of-town residents. Shy 
and appreciative letters accompanied the 
poems. One letter stopped all my private 
grumbling about the amount of work it 
took to prepare the poems for the poetry 
corner, the radio and the judges. “My 
gratitude,” her letter said, “for the joy you 
have given me and mine is indeed deeply 


felt. Once upon a time, letters came to_ 


me filled with the heart hunger and the 
poetic dreaming of people I did not know 
by sight—and my life was so enriched by 
that privilege—that it gave me a light to 
carry in dark days. You will know by 
your gift of this poetry program, and your 
own poetic insight, what a rare privilege it 
is, in these troubled times, to be a woman 
with a ‘lantern in her hand.’” 

A young Jewish soldier, stationed in 
Bloomington for several months to attend 
the Mid-West Trades Institute, became a 
regular contributor. After he left Bloom- 
ington, his poems still continued to come 
to the library. From North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Georgia and Texas this young 
soldier sent his poems. To quote from one 
of his letters—“Enclosed find a poem for 
the next contest. I am amazed over the 
fact that I am contributing so soon again. 
Thank you for your kind letter and the 
ribbon. I think the second place in the 
judges’ estimation was a bit too flattering. 
. . . Your poetry endeavor seems to be 
bearing wonderful fruits. Congratulations. 
I think it very noble of you to crusade for 
poetry and make such a successful attempt 
to stamp it in the hearts of the public at 
large. Do continue to expand upon the 
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idea. Surely notable success must be born 
from such sincere application to so worth- 
while an interest. . . . Of course, I 
desire to have you continue my anonymity 
—so far as my military affiliations are con- 
cerned.” This young man is now a 
lieutenant. 

Many interesting personalities were 
among our contestants. The oldest is 
eighty-seven years of age, the youngest, 
sixteen. One elderly gentleman is totally 
blind and lives alone in a four room 
house. One young woman has composed 
over two hundred sonnets. Of all the 
hundreds of amateur poems that have been 
entered in the contests, perhaps the one 
best remembered. was written by Miss 
Alice Lester of Lewistown, Illinois. 
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He saved fleet flame of sunsets for his fire; 

Filled his small lamp with star-shine, 
turned it low; 

Drank deep of April’s waywardness, and 
sought 

Bright gold where daffodils had braved late 
snow. 

Painted a picture with a rainbow’s tints; 

Walked by an apple orchard in the spring, 

And—drenched through all his being with 
its scent— 

At harvest time returned, remembering. 

Caught as it fell a maple’s scarlet coat; 

Caged in his heart the redbird’s song— 
“What cheer” 

Then well content beside his blazing 
hearth, 

Wondered at those who found the winter 
drear. 

In a roundabout way, I heard of a young 
colored woman who wrote poetry. Soon 
Mrs. Oralee Brown Harris of Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, was a regular contributor to our 
contest. Here are two of her poems— 
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When God gave us 
The gift of song, 
He made our hearts 
Forever strong. 

For every hour 

We must be sad, 

A song is born 

To make us glad. 
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TO YOU 
You are my cathedral. 
I come to you 
With my sorrows, 
Thanksgiving and prayers. 
You are my hills. 
I come to you 
For understanding and inspiration 
And to be nearer the stars. 
You are my valley. 
I come to you and remember common 
things— 
Dusty roads, brown nuts in autumn, 
And wild flowers in the evening. 
You are my friend. 
I come to you 
And hold God’s hand in mine 
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Still the poems came from all over the 
Illinois Corn Belt; one year, two years, 
three years—yes, almost four years the 
contests continued, and always on the first 
and fifteenth of the month there were ten 
new poems to place in the poetry corner. 
However, when peace came, we decided to 
bring our adventure in poetry to an end. 
On January 1, 1946, the library presented 
its final contest. Three great scrapbooks 
filled to bursting with letters from con- 
tributors are all that remain to remind me 
of this library war-time activity. 

But now I know there is poetry in the 
hearts of American people. The eight 
hundred and fifty poems that came from 
the Illinois prairies prove it. 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN* 


THe Illinois State Library has recently 
increased its services to the people of the 
State by adding a new type of loan— 
recordings for children. 

Housed in the Mary Elizabeth Hughes 
Room (the Collections Department) the 
records include both music and _ stories 
suited to younger children and to older 
boys and girls. 

For special occasions, a suitable number 


of recordings will be provided if possible. - 


at the Illinois State Library, June, 


Ordinarily, loans through this department 
of the library are limited to one album or 
three single records, for four weeks. 

Transportation from the Illinois State 
Library is by prepaid express, in specially 
constructed cases. The return shipment 
should be in the same manner. 

The borrower is considered responsible 
for all damages to recordings while in his 
possession, and for damages in shipment 
contrary to instructions. 

Supplementary lists of titles will appear 
in Illinois Libraries, with a cumulative list 
in the December issue. 


J Answer three questions if you can (from East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon) 
T as told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Victor 39-3034B. Album Y8. Reverse 
side; Three Billygoats gruff. 39-3034A. 


J Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, pseud. Decca 29142-29144. (Person- 
Cc ality series) Album DA376. Ginger Rogers as Alice, with supporting cast. 

J Babes of the zoo, by M. Marshak and Sam Morgenstern. RWR 5134-5137. 
784 Album 801-802AM. Presented by Russian War Relief. 

M851 

J Baldur; a Norse myth. D4-PC-730-731. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, narrator. 
B Presented and distributed by American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 

J . . + Beethoven; his story and his music. Vox 25010-25012. (Music master 


785.11 series, no. 4) Album 260. 


J Bummel Petrus (Peter the vagabond). by M. Werner-Kersten. Victor 25-0005. 
785.1 (International series) Reverse side; Parade of the wooden soldiers, by Leon 


K41 Jessel. Victor 25-0005B. 
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Captain Kid’s cow, by P. D. Stong; adapted ‘by Helen Platt. Master 43028- 
43031. (Books bring adventure). 


The children’s hour, and other favorite poems, by H. W. Longfellow. Decca - 
23525-23527. (Personality series) Album A434. 


A Christmas carol, by Charles Dickens. Columbia 11883-11885-D. (Columbia 
masterworks) Album MM521. Basil Rathbone as Scrooge. 


Cinderella; written and directed by Nila Mack. (Columbia 37124-37126. 
(Columbia children’s albums) Album Mj32. 


Dumbo, by Walt Disney. Victor 27660-27662. Album P101. From the Walt 
Disney motion picture. 


The 500 hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, by T. S. Geisel. Victor 41-0010-41-0011. 
(Victor showpiece) Album Y317. Paul Wing, narrator. 


Gift of the forest, by Eloise Lownsbery, and H. L. Singh; adapted by Jeanette 
Wolfe. Master 43032-43035. (Books bring adventure). 


Gingerbread boy. Program 701. (Tunes and tales) Radio art guild, Wilming- 
ton, 


Goldilocks and the three bears. Program 702. (Tunes and Tales) Radio art 
guild, Wilmington, IIl. 


Grimms’ fairy tales, by J. L. K. Grimm, and W. K. Grimm. BW137-142. 
(Black and white children’s stories) Album BW51. 

Contents: The dragon and his grandmother.—The three feathers —The 
musicians of Bremen. 


Gudbrand-on-the-hillside; a Norwegian folk tale. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, nar- 
rator. Presented and distributed by American Library Association, Chicago, III. 


The happy prince, by O. O. W. Wilde. Decca 40007-40008. (Specialty series) 
Album DA420. 


Happy time tunes for children 3 to 6, by H. Krasnow. Musicraft red robin... 
8576-8577. (Musicraft red robin series for children) Album RR2. 


The husband who was to mind the house (from East o’ the sun and west o’ the 
moon) as told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Victor-Bluebird 39-3039. (Victor 
library of children’s records) Album Y314. 


In clean hay, by E. P. Kelly; adapted by Helen Platt. Master 41263-41266. 
(Books bring adventure). 


In which a house is built at Pooh corner for Eyore, from The house at Pooh 
corner, by A. A. Milne. Victor 41-0018-41-0019. (Victor showpiece) Album 
Y13. 


Instruments of the orchestra . . . Columbia XC033439-33442. (Columbia master- 
works) Album X250. 


Jack and the beanstalk; written and directed by Nila Mack. | Columbia 37121- 
37123. (Columbia children’s albums) Album M131. 


785.1 
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J Jingle bells fantasy. Victor 41-0003B. (Victor library of children’s records) 
394.268 Album Y9. Reverse side: The night before Christmas. Victor 41-0003A. 
C555m 


J The jungle book, by Rudyard Kipling. Victor 11-8206-11-8208. Album DM905. 
Sabu, narrator. 


J The level land, by Dola de Jong; adapted by Helen Platt. Master 43057, 43103- 
J 43105. (Books bring adventure). 

J Little black Sambo and the twins, by Helen Bannerman. Victor 41-0028-41- 
B 0029. (Victor showpiece) Album Y326. Paul Wing, narrator. 

J Little black Sambo’s jungle band. Victor 41-0004-41-0005. Album Y316. Paul 
L Wing, narrator; with orchestra and sound effects. 

J The little engine that could, by Mabel C. Bragg. Victor Y318. Paul Wing, 
B narrator. 

J The little red hen. Columbia 37102-37103. Album J27. Gene Kelly, narrator. 
L 

J The littlest angel, by Charles Tazewell. Decca 23452-23454. (Personality series) 
T Album DA399. Loretta Young, narrator. 

J Mischief in Fez, by Eleanor Hoffman; adapted by Katherine Lockhart. Master 
H 42942-42945. (Books bring adventure). 

J Mocha the Djuka, by Frances F. Neilson; adapted by Katherine Lockhart. 
N Master 43110-43113. (Books bring adventure). 

J Mother Goose party. Merry-go-sound 105-106. Album TP3. 

784 

M918m3 

J Mother Goose sings. Decca 90000. Album CV100. Sung by Frank Luther; 
784 with orchestra and sound effects. 

M918m 

J Mother Goose songs for children 3 to 6. Musicraft red robin . . . 8574-8575. 
784 Album RR1. 

M912m2 

J . . » Mozart; his story and his music. Vox 25001-25003. (Music master series 
785.11 No. 1) Album 251. 

M939 

J The night before Christmas, by C. C. Moore. Victor 41-0003A. (Victor library 


394.268 of children’s records) Album Y9. Recitation by Milton Cross, with Victor 
C555m salon orchestra. Reverse side; Jingle bells fantasy. Victor 41-000 


J Noah and the ark . . . Lot’s wife. (Bible study series) Album BS1. 

220 

B582 

J Nursery rhymes. Decca DV90001. Album CV101. 

N 

J On the dark of the moon, by Don Lang; adapted by Katherine Lockhart. 
L Master 42932-42935. (Books bring adventure). 
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One string fiddle, by Allena C. Best. Victor 41-0006-41-0007. Album Y319. 
Paul Wing, narrator. 


Parade of the wooden soldiers, by Leon Jessel. Victor 25-0005B. (International 
series) Reverse side: Bummel Petrus (Peter the vagabond) by M. Werner- 
Kersten. Victor 25-0005A. 


Peter and the wolf, by Serge Prokofieff. Columbia 11650-D-11652-D. Album 
MM477. Basil Rathbone, narrator, with Leopold Stokowski conducting the 
All-American orchestra. 


Peter and the wolf, by Serge ‘Prokofieff. Victor 16122-16124. Album DM566. 
Richard Hale, narrator, with the Boston symphony orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Serge Koussevitzky. 


Peter Rabbit, by Beatrix Potter. Columbia 37114-37115. (Columbia children’s 
albums) Album J30. Gene Kelly, narrator. _ 


Pinocchio, by Walt Disney. Victor 25477-25479. Album P18. From the Walt 
Disney motion picture. 


The princess and the pea, by H. C. Andersen. BT4011. (Bel-tone playhouse 
series no. BTS). 


Rip Van Winkle, by Washington Irving. Decca 40003-40004. (Specialty series) 
Album DA432. Walter Huston, with supporting cast. 


Robin Hood. Columbia 7436M-7439M. (Columbia masterworks) Album 
MM5S83. Basil Rathbone; with supporting cast, chorus . . . brass choir. 


Rumpelstiltskin, by J. L. K. Grimm and W. K. Grimm. Victor-Bluebird 39-3022. 
(Victor library of children’s records) Album Y306. Helen E. Myers, narrator. 


. . . Schubert; his story and his music. Vox 25004-25006. (Music master series 
no. 2) Album 254. 


The selfish giant, by O. O. W. Wilde. Decca 23418-23419. Album DA389. 
Frederic March, narrator, with supporting cast. 


The sheep and the pig who set up housekeeping (from East o’ the sun and west 
o’ the moon) as told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Victor-Bluebird 39-3033. 
(Victor library of children’s records) Album Y7. 


The shoemaker and the elves; adapted by Nancy Sokoloff from the fairy tale by 
Grimm. Columbia 37112-37113. (Columbia children’s albums) Album J29. 
Gene Kelly, narrator. 


Singing games. Victor 20806. From Children’s singing games (Hofer). 
Contents: London bridge (English)—Here we go round the mulberry 
bush (American)—Soldier boy (American)—The muffin man (New England). 


The singing tree, by Kate Seredy; adapted by Dorothy Off. Master 43050-43053. 
(Books bring adventure). 


The sleeping beauty, by J. L. K. Grimm and W. K. Grimm; adapted from 
Grimms’ fairy tales. _D4-PC-732-733. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, narrator. 
Presented and distributed by American Library Association, Chicago, IIl. 
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J Smoky bay, by Steingrimur Arason; adapted by Helen Platt. Master 42876- 
A 42879. (Books bring adventure). 
J Song of the zoo, by John Allison. Victor-Bluebird 39-3029. (Library of chil- 
784 dren’s records) Album Y309. 
A438 
J The story of little black Sambo, by Helen Bannerman. Victor 41-0008-41-0009. 
B* Album Y312. Paul Wing, narrator. 
J Struggle is our brother, by Gregor Felsen; adapted by Helen Piatt. Master 
F 42969-42972. (Books bring adventure). 

| J Tales from the Volsunga saga. D4-PC-773-776. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, nar- 
Vv rator. Presented and distributed by American Library Association, Chicago, 

Til. 
J . . . Tchaikovski; his story and his music. Vox 250007-250009. Music master 
785.11 series, No. 3) Album 257. ‘ 
T249 ‘ 
J Three and a pigeon, by Kitty Barne; adapted by Katherine Lockhart. Master 
B 43106-43109. (Books bring adventure). 
J Three Billygoats gruff (from East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon) as told by 
T Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Victor-Bluebird 39-3034A. Album Y8. Reverse 
side: Answer three questions if you can. 39-3034B. 

J Trap lines north, by S. W. Meader; adapted by Helen Platt. Master 42936- 
M 42939. (Books bring adventure). 
J Treasure island, by R. L. Stevenson. Columbia 7413-M-7415-M. Album 
Ss MM553. Basil Rathbone, with supporting cast. 
J Tubby the tuba, by Paul Tripp. Cosmo 6037-6040. Album DMR 101. 
T 
J When the typhoon blows, by Elizabeth Lewis; adapted by Helen Platt. Master 
L 43046-43049. (Books bring adventure). 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK*- 


Ir has been the custom of the Illinois 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association 
to unite its members each year in sponsor- 
ing one main co-operative project. At the 
Spring meeting last May, the guest speaker 
for the occasion, His Eminence Eugene 
Cardinal Tisserant, the former Director of 
Vatican Library, made a stirring appeal to 
Catholic librarians of Illinois to direct their 
attention to a better understanding of in- 
ternational relations. He pointed out how 
such an aim was in complete conformity 
with the religious teachings as laid down 
by Jesus Christ. 


* Prepared by O’Brien, assistant libra- 


Marion 
rian, Wright Junior College, 


Following his suggestion, it was felt that 
a development of international under- 
standing could be best achieved through 
the conscious program of a planned cam- 
paign of publicity and school-work to foster 
the constant reading of Catholic books, 
periodicals and newspapers. This would 
be achieved through two different enter- 
prises. The first drive would be the state- 
wide observance of Catholic Book Week 
this Fall in which Catholics would be urged 
to read the recommended Catholic books 
of the past year as set forth in Sister Mary 
Luella’s Catholic Book List, an annual 
pamphlet drawn up under the guidance of 
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noted scholars and published by Rosary 
College in River Forest, Illinois. 


The second phase of the main project of 
Illinois Catholic. librarians would be the 
development of the reading habit of the 
local diocesan newspaper, The New World. 
Each September, the New World sponsors 
a subscription drive to increase its circula- 
tion. Because of this annual concentrated 
drive, this Chicago weekly is gaining an 
ever increasing audience and is regarded 
throughout this country along with the 
Brooklyn Tablet as one of the most signi- 
ficant organs of Catholic expressions on all 
contemporary social and political problems. 


The annual subscription drive is a 
project of great magnitude and should be 
applauded since it is achieving the goal of 
having every Catholic family a subscriber 
to the New World. The New World is not 
a mere record of obituaries but is justly 
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recognized as a powerful force in organiz- 
ing public opinion. Their policy has 
always been to promote the cause of truth 
and justice in all perplexing and frequently 
confusing social issues that are a natural 
part of the democratic way of life. 

The most popular section of the New 
World is the sport page. The Illinois 
Catholic Librarians will endeavor to de- 
velop the reading habit of the more im- 
portant sections including the editorials 
and authoritative reports on all national 
and international issues. It is hoped that 
all elementary and high school teachers in 
Catholic schools will make a special effort 
to incorporate the reading of the New 
World into the regular curriculum so that 
when the students leave the classrooms on 
graduation day, they will continue to be 
guided in their opinions by reliable edi- 
torials and the views of Catholic 
authorities. 


The Illinois State Library has issued the first two of a series of new pamphlets 
explaining various phases of its service. They are “Services for labor and industry” and 
“Keys to knowledge” and “Broader Horizons”—information about reading courses. 


| 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


LIBRARY 
QUARTERMASTER FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES* 


By Martin P. McDonoucH}+ 


Awonc other things, Chicago is a food 
center, and the focal point in this center 
is the Stockyards. Not far from this point 
is an organization concerning itself with the 
research and development of food and 
packaging —its name is long, “Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces!” It is an agency under 
the control and direction of the Depart- 
ment of National Defense which conducts 
research and development on rations for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force and on 
containers (packaging, packing, and metal 
preservation) for all 80,000 Quartermaster 
items of supply except fuels and lubri- 
cants. This work is carried out directly in 
the Institute and through contracts and 
cooperative arrangements with 85 univer- 
sities and research foundations, and with 
more than 500 industrial corporations. 
Some of the results of this cooperative 
program are being realized in improved 
feeding of the Armed Forces on duty in 
many countries of the world; in greatly 
improved Army combat rations; in im- 
proved methods of dehydrating foods; in 
meats that are more nutritious and more 
palatable; in rice that can be cooked in 
three minutes; in pre-cooked frozen foods 
that will permit the preparation of a meal 
in less than half an hour; in packaging that 
allows rations to be stored out of doors in 
any climatic condition and remain suitable 
for use over long periods of time; in wrap- 
pers that keep ordinary bakers’ bread fresh 
for two months; and in vegetable fiber con- 


* 1849 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Librarian. 


tainers for pre-cooked frozen foods that 
can withstand oven temperatures of 400 to 
500 degrees Fahrenheit. These are a few 
of the results achieved for contributing to 
the improved health, well-being, and effi- 
ciency of Armed Forces personnel, and 
which may provide assistance to food 
preparation in the home. 


A background for a suitable picture of 
the Library certainly is not contained in 
the preceding paragraph, but it should con- 
vey the idea that this Library and its pro* 
gram are not confined to the Institute it 
serves directly but reaches out like an 
octopus gathering and assimilating material 
from many sources through many vital 
channels. Unlike an octopus, it dissemin- 
ates material through its many vital chan- 
nels to the sources upon which it lives. 


Besides accommodating our scientists 
and research workers, the Institute Library 
serves Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps officer and enlisted personnel attend- 
ing a school under “ie direction of the 
Technical Training Division of the In- 
stitute. Two classes of 30 officers each at- 
tend this school for a term of 1,040 school 
hours. The curriculum is an _ intensive 
fundamental course in food technology. 
Fifty per cent. of the 1,040 school hours 
are spent in the classroom on _ theory 
taught by a faculty made up of Institute 
professional people, and by guest lecturers 
from scientific associations, universities, 
and industry. The practical side of their 
training consists of field trips to industry 
under the supervision of industries’ spe- 
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cialists, and the preparation of all types of 
foods under various conditions in the In- 
stitute’s elaborate kitchens and bakeries. 
The Library, because of this prog-am, finds 
that much of its work is in reference and 
direction, much the same as is required of 
a college library. 


As with many other things today the 
Library has “growing-pains,” not only in 
size but in method of service. With the 
rush and push of the war in the back- 
ground we find ourselves with a wealth, in 
quantity .and quality, of wartime reports 
and data, much of them in the form of 
correspondence. As the post-war period 
grows older this material seems to increase 
geometrically in importance. Thus, the 
number one problem of service of the 
Library is to bring to order this material 
not only for the Institute but for industry 
and research agencies. When this task is 
completed the resulting 300 vertical file 
drawers of ephemera will form a nucleus 
for a unique research collection particular 
in the food and container field. 


In research in any field the demand for 
current information is never ceasing. To 
keep this information flowing the Library 
subscribes to over 200 scientific and trade 
journals. Institute personnel are kept in- 
formed of the date of receipt of the 
journals of interest to them and any hour 
of any day finds at least ten people in the 
Library perusing the journals particular to 
their fields. While there are many excel- 
lent periodical indexes and abstracts for 
scientific journals, there is not complete 
coverage, and there is very meager cover- 
age of the trade journals. Too, the indexes 
and abstracts in existence do not point 
fully to the food and container field. To 
supplement these published services the 
Library checks articles of interest in all 
journals as soon as they are received. 
Articles of interest are noted on catalog 
cards with complete bibliographical ref- 
erences and filed by subject, and a few by 
author. Maintaining such a card catalog 
has proven justifiable not only for Insti- 
tute personnel but for the use it has been 
to others in universities and industry. It 
_has been the source of bibliographies not 
found elsewhere. Once a month the cur- 
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rent cards are published by the Library in 
a publication entitled “Library Notes.” 
This publication is distributed to all In- 
stitute technical personnel and to interested 
libraries and parties outside of the In- 
stitute upon request. It also lists current 
technical publications of the QM Food°and 
Container Institute, and similar publica- 
tions of other government agencies. 


The trade journals of proven value are 
bound and those not bound are kept on file 
indefinitely. All scientific journals are 
bound, and the Library is constantly pur- 
chasing back volumes for the sets not 
complete—demand is the criterion for this 
action. 


All books, general reference and other- 
wise, are shelved together according to 
Library of Congress classification, and they 
number approximately 5,000 volumes. 
Selections for additions to this collection 
are made by the Librarian with the aid of 
the Institute professional personnel. 


Reference questions surprisingly enough 
are not confined to the food and container 
field but are almost as varied as one ex- 
pects to find in the Reference Room of a 
university library. Frequent requests are 
made for literature searches. For these 
searches available Library material is sup- 
plemented by visits to other scientific 
libraries for which Chicago is famous. 
Literature for immediate use but not 
available in the Institute Library is ob- 
tained on inter-library loan. In turn, we 
are often requested to make loans and we 
gladly comply. 


Several special collections exist. One is 
a must since we are a War Department in- 
stallation, and that consists of War De- 
partment regulations, circulars, orders, field 
manuals, technical manuals, etc. Another 
special collection of equipment and 
apparatus catalogs is maintained for the 


personnel concerned with the laboratories 


and experimental kitchens and bakeries. A 
third special collection is a directory 
service of scientific and industrial research 
people and organizations. This consists of 
every known current directory of profes- 
sional and industrial organizations and 
groups. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Miriam HERRON, Editor* 


DISCOVERING ART IN SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
By BAKER* 


Sarnt PAUL, Minnesota, has been most 
fortunate in having art supervisors who 
have been very library minded, coming in 
regularly just to see what the library had 
new in the way of exhibits and what was 
new in books, both in the art technique 
field and in children’s books. From this 
keen interest in our library activities and 
friendship with them our pet project 
sprang into being. The objective—a bit 
of teacher education together with a stimu- 
lation of children’s interest in books, their 
illustrators, and their medium of work. 
Twenty-five books of as many outstand- 
ing illustrators were carefully chosen by the 
Art Supervisors in the Public Schools to- 
gether with the Chief of the School Divi- 
sion of the Public Library. Plans were 
made for five elementary schools to have 
identical sets of twenty-five books each, 
with the experiment to be carried on under 
the direction of the art teacher. Accom- 
panying the set of books were charging 
cards in case the children wished to take 
the books home; also a loose leaf booklet 
of short typed biographical sketches or 
human interest stories related to the illus- 
trators. Many may question the need for 
this booklet. since the “Junior Book of 
Authors” by Kunitz and “Contemporary 
Illustrators’ by Mahoney both provide 
such material. However, these volumes are 
generally reference tools in the school 
libraries, or if there is no library the 
school may not own copies. Also, some of 
the illustrators are too recent to have been 
included in these volumes and available 


* Chief of School Division, St. Paul Public Li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


information may be only scraps from book 
jackets, publisher’s blurbs, “The Horn 
Book,” “Young Wings,” “Time” or other 
magazine reviews. 


Rather than use the ordinary loose leaf 
note books, we conceived the idea of cov- 
ering discarded picture book covers, ap- 
proximately 9” by 12” in size, with wall 
paper, dignified and artistic in design, 
taken from a wall paper sample book. The 
covers were lined with a ceiling paper, 
preferably a polkadot or plain harmonizing 
color and held together with large, metal. 
ring binders. Recently we adopted a more 
durable covering of beige buckram cloth 
with a book jacket cut-out pasted on the 
cover, and an over-all covering of clear 
shellac. “Discovering Art” was lettered on 
the front cover and a table of contents, 
alphabetical by title, was included with the 
sketches. 


In the selection of the illustrators to be 
included in this collection of books, the art 
supervisor differentiated between books ac- 
ceptable for use from the literary view- 
point and from the artistic viewpoint. 
Also, she indicated it was necessary to 
choose illustrators on the basis of the terms 
of medium being taught in the public 
schools. A sampling of the selections were 
Paul Brown’s “Black and White” for the 
line and pencil drawing; Elsa Moeschlin’s 
“Boy With the Apples” for the medium of 
crayon; W. W. and I. B. Robinson’s “Ele- 
phants” for pencil work; Robert Mc- 
Closkey’s “Make Way for the Ducklings” 
delighted the little children in their clay 
modeling; the D’Aulaires for water color; 
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and so forth. Other representative illus- 
trators included were: Wanda Gag, Claire 
Newberry, H. C. Holling, Helene Carter, 
Lynd Ward, Grant Wood, Robert Lawson, 
B. B. Burleigh, Kate Seredy, Dorothy 
Lathrop, Laura Bannon, Zhenya Gay, 
Thomas Handforth, Elsa Beskow, Tasha 
Tudor, the Petershams, Phil Stong, and 
the Haders. The volume most character- 
istic of the work of each artist was chosen. 
A copy of “A Method for Creative De- 
sign” by Adolfo Best Maugard was added 
for the teacher’s use. 

Loaned for a month to the schools, sev- 
eral groups from the first grade through the 
eighth in each school weré exposed to the 
collection and have loved the experience 
with the “baby books” simply because they 
are easy to read and provide a new, fresh 
interest. The enthusiasm of the elemen- 
tary art teachers spread to the high school 
art teachers with the result that three 
more sets were provided, being routed on 
schedule to the fourteen high schools. 

The net result in the schools, to date,’ 
has been a subtle educational program, ac- 
quainting the teachers with children’s 
books, authors, and illustrators; a correla- 


BULLETIN BOARD 


“It pays to advertise.” How familiar 
these words are to us. In the business 
world, the consumer is brought in contact 
with merchandise through advertising. He 
is best able to judge products through his 
experience in using them. These state- 
ments are applicable to the library patron 
as well as to the consumer. 

Library publicity is the subject of a 
number of good books and innumerable 
magazine articles. All together they give 
a vast array of facts and suggestions. 
Why then this article? Simply because we 
want to offer help to librarians who are 
too busy to search all these sources for 
ideas. 

There are many angles to the publicity 
idea and many mediums through which it 
may be carried on. The bulletin board 
display is among the more common. Most 


* Suggestion from Vera _ Goessling, librarian, 
High School and Junior College, Centralia, Ill. 
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tion of books and curricula; a stimulation 
of book interests in children; a new spirit 
of creative activity in art classes, in clay 
modelling, crayon and pencil drawings, 
which has ‘produced really good work, as 
well as correspondence between the chil- 
dren and the illustrators. In the high 
schools, the students have thoroughly en- 
joyed the books, as books and as art, and 
the interest has spread from the art teacher 
to a vocational guidance director who in- 
quired into the possibilities of children’s 
book illustration as a vocation. For the 
librarian, the project has been the basis of 
several book week programs, club and 
P. T. A. talks, exhibits, and countless 
other outlets useful in so many ways in 
spreading the gospel of picture books and 
better art in children’s books. For the 
School Division of the St. Paul Public 
Library, perhaps the chief gain has been 
in the friendly help of the art supervisors 
who so skillfully have developed our ability 
to recognize and appreciate real art in 
children’s books, showing us possibilities in 
our own book collection, and the pleasant 
contacts we have made with art teachers 
by taking the library to them. 


OF THE MONTH#* 


schools and libraries have one or more 
bulletin boards. These boards are fre- 
quently the pride—or—bane of the libra- 
rian. If the librarian is artistic, all is 
well, but if not—pity the public! Yet, 
artist or not, we must and can have bul- 
letin board displays that will add to and 
not detract from the attractiveness of a 
reading room. : 
The functions of a bulletin board display 
are: 
1. to attract attention 
to arouse interest in general or a 
specific subject 
3. to induce spectator to use the re- 
sources or services of the library 


The characteristics essential to good 
board displays are that they should be: 
1. attractive and entertaining 


2. make an appeal to eye and thought 
3. be timely 
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4. be changed frequently 
5. be varied as to subject 
6. have some value to the library 


A few suggestions will put the average 
person on the right track. These we hope 
to give you. Each month, a bulletin board 
sketch with directions for assembling will 
appear in this column. All suggestions are 
the “easy-to-execute” type. 

This month we are giving the Christmas 
board plan. The greens may be collected 
from your community or purchased from a 
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local merchant; the snow and ornaments 
from the ten cent store; the wrappings and 
packages from the librarian’s or pupils’ 
reserve. 

As we librarians have read our way 
through life, we have come upon ideas on 
the printed page that have struck us like 
light in a dark place. We hope these 
sketches will do likewise. You may not 
use the idea as presented but we hope you 
will be inspired by it. The editor wel- 
comes any captions or ideas you may have 
for this column. 


THE SKETCH OF THE MONTH 


Christmas decorations usually mean a tree, a wreath or two, candles, and greens. 
This bulletin board is an easy-to-execute suggestion using Christmas trimmings. 

Cover bulletin board with colored crepe paper-soft light blue or dark blue. Use 
staples or map pins for fastening. Arrange sprays of evergreens from upper left corner 
and also in lower right corner. Use large red bow on branches in upper left corner. Draw 
a modernistic Christmas tree in proportion to bulletin board, cut from heavy wrapping 
paper. Cut tree with laps on sides for fastening to board. A tree in relief is very 
effective. Cover paper tree with plenty paste and sprinkle with artificial snow. Fasten 
small bright Christmas balls to tree. When completely dry mount on board. Letters may 
be cut from construction paper or commercial pin letters may be used. 

Colorful books and brightly wrapped packages may be placed at bottom of the 
board to carry out the theme. If a bulletin board shelf is not available, a table may be 
used as a substitute. Pupils can help with such displays and may give additional ideas. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Illinois Library Service 


Two thousand six hundred and fifty-two 
librarians registered for the 66th annual 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco, June 29 to July 
5. The Civic Auditorium was _head- 
quarters for the conference, and meetings 
were held in the buildings of the Civic 
Center. The Association of College and 
Reference Libraries held several of its 
meetings on the campus of the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

Librarians from 24 countries, from the 
U. S. and Canada attended the conference. 
Twenty-eight Latin American librarians, 
guests of the State Department at the As- 
sembly of Librarians of the Americas 
which convened in Washington in May, 
ended their tour of U. S. libraries in 
San Francisco. Other foreign delegates in- 
cluded Julien M. Cain, director of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France; Yen 
Wen-Yu, executive secretary of the plan- 
ning committee for the National Roosevelt 
Memorial Library, Chungking; J. H. P. 
’ Pafford of the University of London 
Library; and Gabriel A. Bernardo, director 
of the Library, University of the Philip- 
pines. 

The Audio-Visual Committee of the 
A. L. A. sponsored a Film Institute on dis- 
tribution ‘and use of educational films 
through libraries. Short presentations of 
various problems, given by Francis Noel, 
California State Education Department; 
Lester Beck, Department of Psychology, 
University of Oregon; Hoyt Galvin, Public 
Library, Charlotte, North Carolina; and 
Mrs. Patricia Blair, A. L. A. Film Adviser, 
served as a springboard for the discussion 
meetings. 

Mary U. Rothrock, library specialist for 
TVA and retiring president of the Associa- 
tion, emphasized the theme of the con- 
_ ference, “Moratorium on Trivia,” in her 


speech at the opening session of the con- 
ference, June 30. “Events have placed on ~ 
today’s libraries, as on other institutions 
concerned with education and enlighten- 
ment, a more positive responsibility for 
getting the insides of books into the minds 
of men,” Miss Rothrock said. “The broad 
extension of libraries, popular as well as 
scholarly, is indispensable to the full, pur- 
poseful, responsible diffusion of informa- 
tion. How this is to be effected is a ques- 
tion for which we must seek the answer.” 

Four speakers at the second general ses- 
sion on July 1—Rubens Borba de Moraes,* 
National Library of Brazil; Julien M. Cain, 
director of the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France; Carl A. Sauer, Division of Libra- 
ries and Institutes of the U. S. Department 
of State; and Theodore Besterman, Coun- 
sellor of the Bibligraphical and Library 
Center, UNESCO—stressed the importance 
to international understanding of the free 
exchange of information. Dr. Eugene 
Staley of Stanford University pointed out 
“Our Cultural Responsibility” in interna- 
tional understanding in his speech given at 
the Friends of Libraries luncheon. 

Dr. Ernesto Gietz of the Instituto Bibli- 
otecologico, Buenos Aires, told a meeting 


of the A. L. A. International Relations 


Board the success of the first Assembly of 
Librarians of the Americas was proved by 
the fact that plans were made for a second 
such Assembly two years from now. “I do not 
hesitate to express my conviction that the 
Assembly of Librarians of the Americas 
will stand out as one of the most signifi- 
cant cultural events in the field of inter- 
American cooperation,” Dr. Gietz said. 
Librarians play a vital part in dissemin- 
ation of information, Paul North Rice, 
New York Public Library and incoming 


* Speech read by Mrs. Maria Luisa Monteiro, 
Municipal Library, Sao Paulo, 


Library School, 
Brazil. 
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president of A. L. A., told librarians in his 
inaugural address on July 4. “American 
public libraries,” Mr. Rice said, “have 
always prided themselves on being neutral 
on all subjects. In this atomic age, how- 
ever, it may be necessary for us to desert 
our boasted neutrality. Many of us be- 
lieve that another war may mean the end 
of civilization. Many of us are sure that 
the only hope is international cooperation. 
If we believe that, do we dare make our 
libraries neutral as between an isolationist 
or an international point of view?” © 

Joel H. Hildebrand, Professor of Chem- 
istry, University of California at Berkeley, 
outlined the faulty thinking that underlies 
many of the present suggestions for control 
of atomic energy. Wolfgang H. K. Pan- 
ofsky of the Radiation Laboratory at the 
same university warned the Business and 
Technology Section of the A. L. A. Public 
Libraries Division that hope of peacetime 
uses of atomic energy must not blind peo- 
ple to the importance of the question of 
control. 

The recently completed National Plan 
for Public Library Service in the U. S. was 
discussed at several meetings during the 
conference. John S. Richards, Seattle 
Public Library, who presented the plan 
for the Postwar Planning Committee, told 
librarians that “the National Plan points 
the way to improved standards for the in- 
dividual library.” Mr. Richards pointed 
out that “libraries in the United States 
giving outstanding service are so scattered 
and few in number as to be in danger be- 
cause the relatively high standards which 
they are advancing are not accepted as 
minimum working standards by the tax- 
payers who provide their support.” 

_ During the course of the conference, the 

Newberry and Caldecott medals were 
awarded for the best juvenile books and 
for the most distinguished picture book for 
children. The Newberry prize was given 
to Carolyn Sherwin Bailey for Miss 
Hickory, and the Caldecott medal to 
Leonard Weisgard for his illustration of 
Golden MacDonald’s The Little Island. 


Both medals are donated by Frederic G. 
Melcher, publisher. 

Eight libraries were awarded prizes in 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Contest 
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for library publicity during the past year. 
Winners were: George Amos Memorial Li- 
brary, Gillette, Wyoming; Santa Barbara 
Public Library; South Chicago Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library; Des Moines 
Public Library; Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary; Harley School Library, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Michigan State Library; and St. 
Louis Public Library. Honorable mention 
was given to the Carnegie Library of 
Homestead at Munhall, Pennsylvania. 

Natalie Mayo, head of the Children’s 
Department of the San Francisco Public 
Library, received the Letter Award of $100 
given “to thank a man or woman whose 
work especially exemplifies the human 
side of librarianship.” A Letter award for 
the most outstanding library project was 
given for the first time this year. The 
award was made to Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary for its program of adult education 
in atomic energy. 

Two trustees were cited for outstanding 
service to libraries. Mary E. Frayser, 
chairman of the South Carolina State 
Library Board, was honored for her 35 
years of service to the cause of library ex- 
tension in her state. Thomas H. McKaig, 
trustee of the Hamburg, N. Y., Public Li- 
brary, was cited for his work in promoting 
trustee interest in library improvement 
throughout New York state and for his 
active promotion of local, county, and state 
legislation for the support of libraries. 

The effect of rising costs on library 
service was recognized by the Council of 
the Association in a resolution affirming 
“that a public library must have an ap- 
propriation now of not less than 50% more 
than in 1940 if it is to give to its com- 
munity a library service equal to that 
given in the pre-war period.” 

Louis M. Nourse, chairman of the Board 
on Personnel Administration, reported to 
Council on the Board’s current project of 
gathering and analyzing salary data from 
about 1,500 libraries of all types. The 
Board also sponsored a meeting on salaries, 
at which representatives of trustees, staff 
organizations, library administrators, library 
extension agencies, city governments and 
library associations presented their views 
on how librarians can improve salaries. 


» Following are some of the points considered 
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of primary importance in the effort to im- 
prove salaries: 


Sharp distinction between professional 
and clerical duties and between various 
levels of professional work must be 
made; 


Librarians must study their salaries in 
relation to other comparable professional 
groups; 


Efforts should be made to increase 
salaries at all levels, not merely to raise 
minimum salaries; 

Libraries must demonstrate the value 
of their services to their users to con- 
vince their governing bodies and the tax- 
paying public. 


Officers for the next year were installed 
at the conference. They are: Paul North 
Rice, New York Public Library, president; 
*Errett Weir McDiarmid, librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, vice-president 
and president-elect; Elizabeth D. Briggs, 
Cleveland Public Library, second vice- 
president; and Harold F. Brigham, Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis, treasurer. 

Executive Board members elected for the 
term expiring in 1951 are: Helen M. 
Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and Mabel L. Conat, De- 
troit Public Library. 

The 1948 conference will be held in At- 
lantic City, June 13-19. 

A number of bills were introduced in the 
65 General Assembly, pertaining to libra- 
ries and library service. 

The following bills were passed by the 
General Assembly and approved by the 
Governor—and are now incorporated in the 
Statutes of Illinois. All others introduced 
were killed and defeated. 

S. B. 406 — Amends Section 5 of an 
Act to authorize cities, villages and in- 
corporated towns and townships to estab- 
lish and maintain free public libraries and 
reading rooms. Provides that in all cities 
of more than 500,000 population, the board 
of directors shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of Article 22A of the Revised Cities 
and Villages Act in relation to the letting 
of contracts and purchase orders in behalf 
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of any such library and the powers, func- 
tions and authority of the purchasing 
agent, board of standardization and cor- 
porate authority in such cities. Act takes 
effect January 1, 1948. (Companion bill 
to S. B. 407.) 

S. B. 407—Amends Sections 23-100, 58-1, 
59-4, 63-7 and 72-6 of the revised Cities 
and Villages Act, and adds Article 22A 
thereto. Creates the office of purchasing 
agent for cities of over 500,000 population 
and sets forth at length his powers and 
duties in connection with all purchases 


_made by him for municipal purposes. 


S. B. 637—Appropriates $2,500 to the 
Illinois State Historical Library for the 
purpose of providing a suitable Lincoln 
exhibition at the 1948 Librarian Victory 
Exposition in Monrovia, Liberia. 

H. B. 450—Amends Section 1 of an Act 
to authorize cities, villages, incorporated 
towns and townships to establish and 
maintain free public libraries. Increases 
the tax which may be levied for main- 
tenance and operation in cities of over 
150,000 inhabitants from $2,350,000 to 
$3,250,000. 


H. B. 484—Amends Sections 2, 6, 7, 8, 
9, and 11 of the public library employees 
pension fund in cities having a population 
exceeding 500,000 inhabitants. Includes 
within the definition of employees all per- 
sons who are contributors to this fund and 
have contributed to this fund for a period 
of at least one year and who may be trans- 
ferred to any other department of the city 
or board of education by reason of the 
fact that the functions performed by such 
persons have been transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the library board to that of 
such other department of the city or board 
less than $30 (now $10) nor more than 
$200 (now $60) per year and provides that 
in no event shall the amount of such de- 
duction for any employee be less than 5% 
of his salary or wages. Increases the 
maximum benefit payable under the act 
from $1,800 to $2,400. Provides for a re- 
fund of contributions to the employees 
upon the death of any contributor. Makes 
other detailed changes. 


H. B. 513—Amends Section 162a of the 
Revenue Act. Repeals the first four para- 
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graphs of present law establishing tax rate 
limitation during transition periods. Pro- 
vides that until December 31, 1952 unless 
changed by referendum, no tax shall be ex- 
tended at a rate requiring a greater per- 
centage than, and no tax rate necessary to 
produce the amount of a levy for any 
fund of any taxing district shall be re- 
stricted to a lesser percentage than 105% 
of whichever is lower of the following: (a) 
the product of the 1942 assessment ratio 
and the maximum tax rate in effect or 
authorized prior to January 1, 1946; or by 
the quotient produced by dividing the 
maximum permissible 1945 tax extension 
by 100% of the assessed value. Provides 
that all referendum rates established prior 
to January 1, 1946 shall be halved, sub- 
ject to the further limitation prescribed 
above but no 1942-1945 referendum rate 
shall be less than sufficient to yield the 
product of the referendum rate limit and 
the assessed valuation of the year the 
referendum was held. Retains local option 
on the establishment of tax rates, by elim- 
inating the restriction against lowering any 
rate more than %. Requires 20 days 
notice prior to any election. Eliminates 
requirement that referendum provisions of 
this section may not be used to increase a 
tax rate unless the maximum otherwise at- 
tainable by law has been reached. Ex- 
empts tax rates of districts created after 
Dec. 31, 1945, tax rates established by ref- 
erendum held after Dec. 31, 1945, and tax 
rate limits which were established by 
referenda held subsequent to the year 1942. 
Limitation shall not apply to prevent the 
use of tax rates necessary to qualify for 
state aid. Limitations to apply to tax 
levies made after the effective date of the 
act. 
H. B. 920—Amends Section 1 of an Act 
to authorize villages to levy taxes for the 
maintenance and operation of free public 
libraries and gymnasiums, etc. Makes the 
limitations on tax rates herein subject to 
the provisions of the general revenue law 
of Illinois. 

H. B. 922—Amends Sections 8-1, 11-3, 
11-9, 12-14 and 20-3 of the School Code. 
Makes the limitations on tax rates herein 
subject to the provisions of the general 
revenue law of Illinois. 
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H. B. 971—Amends Section 7 of an act 
to provide for public county library 
service. Changes the tax to be levied for 
purposes of this Act from %% of one mill on 
the dollar to .0333% of the full, fair cash 
value as equalized by the Department of 
Revenue, and the amount by which this 
rate may be increased by referendum from 
2 mills to .10%. Provides that the fore- 
going limitations upon tax rate are subject 
to the provisions of the general revenue 
law of Illinois. 

A special study of the role of public li- 
braries in promoting wider use of non- 
commercial films is being undertaken by 
the Public Library Inquiry in cooperation 
with the Twentieth Century Fund, Robert 
D. Leigh, director of the Inquiry, an- 
nounced. The study will also examine the 
present methods of distributing and ex- 
hibiting non-commercial films and analyze 
possible new channels. 

The film project is a part of a compre- 
hensive two-year survey of American pub- 
lic libraries, financed by a _ grant of 
$175,000 from Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and conducted by the Social 
Science Research Council. The purpose of 
the survey, according to Dr. Leigh, is to 
“appraise in_ sociological, cultural and 
human terms the extent to which the libra- 
ries are serving as centers of community 
enlightenment and to assess their actual 
and potential contribution to American 
society.” 

Miss Gloria Waldron, a staff member of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, has been ap- 
pointed to make the film study, Dr. Leigh 
announced. Formerly an economist with 
the Office of Price Administration, Miss 
Waldron has had considerable experience 
in the production and distribution of non- 
commercial motion pictures with the Fund. 

Stressing the broad scope of the film 
study, Miss Waldron said: “Our first 
thought was to focus entirely on the public 
library and how it might serve as a motion 
picture center for the community, listing 
and describing available films, possibly 
storing them, possibly arranging regular 
showings and in general promoting the use 
of these films by schools, business firms 
and citizen-organizations of every kind. 
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“We soon realized, however, that we 
would have to study the whole field of non- 
commercial distribution and exhibition of 
films in order to arrive at any intelligent 
suggestions as to what part the public 
library might play in this whole process.” 

Miss Waldron is a graduate of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Maryland, was born in 
Wilmette, Illinois and attended school in 
Washington, D. C. She is presently living 
in New York City. 

The two-year survey of American public 
libraries was proposed by the American 
Library Association in 1946 and is being 
conducted under the auspices of a special 
committee of the Social Science Research 
Council. In addition to Dr. Leigh as 
chairman, the Committee includes Ralph 
A. Beals, director of the New York Public 
Library; J. Frederic Dewhurst, economist 
of the Twentieth Century Fund; Donald 
Marquis, chairman of the psychology de- 
partment, University of Michigan; Mary 
U. Rothrock, TVA specialist in library 
services and president of the American Li- 
brary Association; Richard H. Shryock, 
department of history, University of 
Pennsylvania and acting director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
and Malcolm M. Willey, vice-president of 
the University of Minnesota. “The School 
Library as a Reading Center” will be the 
theme of the 1947 series of school library 
conferences to be held in October and 
November. 

The schedule of meetings, which are for 
school administrators, librarians and teach- 
ers, follows: October 21—Carthage High 
School; October 22—Springfield; October 
23—Alton Senior High school and Alton 
Elementary schools; October 28—Urbana 
High school and Urbana Elementary 
schools; October 29—Benton Township 
High school; October 30 — Lawrenceville 
Township High school; November 4—Ke- 
wanee High school; November 5—Oregon 
Community High school; November 6— 
Glenbard Township High school in Glen 
Ellyn and Chicago Elementary schools. 

State groups joining with local officials 
in planning the meetings are the Illinois 
State Library, the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Illinois As- 
sociation of High School Librarians, the 
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school and children’s section of the Illinois 
Library Association; the library school and 
the office of the high school visitor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; library department, IIli- 
nois State Normal university; Chicago 
Teachers’ College; and library department, 
Chicago Board of Education. 

6 


The National Film Board of Canada has 


just released its first peacetime catalogue ° 


of 16 mm. films available in the United 
States. 

The 142 films listed cover a wide variety 
of subjects: AGRICULTURE; ARTS and 
CRAFTS; HUMAN and PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; CHILD WELFARE; 
EDUCATION and CIVICS; FORESTRY 
and FOREST PRODUCTS; FOOD and 
NUTRITION; FISHERIES; HOUSING 
and ARCHITECTURE; HYGIENE and 
MEDICINE; INDUSTRY and COM- 
MERCE; INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; 
MILITARY SCIENCE; MUSIC; NATU- 
RAL RESOURCES; : SAFETY MEAS- 
URES; SOCIAL PLANNING; SPORTS, 
RECREATION and DANCING; TRANS- 
PORTATION and COMMUNICATIONS; 
WILD LIFE and NATURE STUDY. A 
concise resume of content accompanies the 
listing of each film title. 

Although produced in Canada, by the 
National Film Board, the treatment of the 
subject matter has an international rather 
than a national reference. 

The diversification and timeliness of 
these films is indicative of the National 
Film Board’s functional production plan- 
ning. 

The catalogue may be obtained gratis 
upon application to the National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Czechs and Americans alike who visit 
the Czechoslovak Art Exhibit at Toman 
Branch Library agree that Chicago’s 
masters of Czech art have combined their 
efforts to provide a display of exceptional 
merit. Planned as a feature of the inter- 
national Sokol Slet, in which Sokol or- 
ganizations from all parts of the U. S. and 
Czechoslovakia participated in gymnastic 
tournaments, Mrs. Helena Hamel, librarian, 
reports that the show drew visitors from 
practically all over the suburban area, ten 
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of the states including California and 
Texas as well as Czechoslovakia. 

According to Dr. Antonin Hrebik, Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Sokol Organiza- 
tion in Prague, who, with his wife, was 
welcomed to the exhibit by a group of 
women from the Bohemian Woman’s Civic 
Club, his knowledge of what the Czechs in 
Chicago have accomplished was consider- 
ably enriched by his visit to the library. 
Mr. Charles Prchal, President of the Sokols 
in Chicago and a contributor to the exhibit 
himself, acted as guide and interpreter for 
Dr. and Mrs. Hrebik when they made a 
tour of Toman Branch. Under Mr. Prchal’s 
direction the Czechoslovak National Coun- 


_cil of America, the American Sokol Or- 


ganization and 26 persons generously co- 
operated with the library in preparing and 
arranging the 226 items for display. Only 
the very finest examples of Czech art in 
Chicago were accepted as suitable for ex- 
hibit in the American city with the 
largest Czech population next to Prague. 
The 49 oil paintings included two por- 
traitures by Antonin Sterba, winner of the 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan portrait award in 
1938 and Gold Medal of Honor at the Art 
Academy of Chicago. Mr. Sterba hails 
from Hermance Moravia, studied at the 
Art Institute of Chicago and later in Paris, 
finally returning to Chicago on the faculty 
of the Art Institute. Water colors, etch- 
ings, and block prints were contributions 
from Charles Wilimovsky, instructor at the 
Art Institute, in Mexico for the summer. 
Anthony Buchta, art teacher and com- 
mercial artist responsible for the rural 
paintings used by the Dean’s Milk Com- 
pany in their newspaper advertisements 
was another contributor. The works of 
Cestmir Svoboda, now living in Texas and 
Albin Polasek at present in Europe were 
also represented. Rudolph Ingerle, an- 
other well known Chicago artist, con- 
tributed a rural scene from the Smokies. 
Frank Gavencky, Sr., and his son both 
living within a few blocks of Toman 
Branch contributed a variety of oil paint- 
ings and water colors which have caused 
much comment and personally supervised 
the hanging and identification of all the 
paintings. The abstract paintings of 
Frank Vavruska, young modern artist who 
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has won prizes for his abstract designs, and 
who is now in Mexico added a modern note 
to the exhibit. Joseph Tomanek, church 
mural painter, also contributed to the 
show. 

Specially bound books, 7 lovable dolls, 
one made by a woman prisoner in a con-. 
centration camp at “Svatoborice” in 1943, 
woodcarvings, crystal Sokol trophys, 38 ex- 
amples of linens and laces, cashmere 
shawls and hand embroidered scarfs, over 
fifty pieces of china, ceramics and glass- 
ware, beadwork and silver completed the 
226 items shown representing Czech art in 
America. One entire display cabinet was 
needed to show a complete woman’s cos- 
tume with headdress of gold thread and 
studded with garnets. 

_The Physical Director of the Women’s 
Division of Sokols in Czechoslovakia, Mrs. 
Marie Provaznikova, expressed the hidden 
thoughts of all the young women of the 
Czechoslovakian team who accompanied 
her on a tour of the library, when she ex- 
plained that at the present time only in 
America are Czechs able to see and ad- 
mire their world famout art. Money with 
which to purchase such luxuries is not 
available in Czechoslovakia. But the 
Czech people are happy to be able to send 


. to America the best examples of their 


craft so that the funds received from it 
can be used to purchase the much needed 
cottons, wools, and other necessities of 
life. 

HAMPSHIRE—The Ella Johnson Me- 
morial Public Library has become a bene- 
ficiary in the will of the estate of Mrs. 
George Watts of Elgin to the amount of 
$5,000; it also acquires two store buildings 
on State Street upon the death of a 
recipient of their present income. 

Mrs. Bertha Farrell Watts, a girlhood 
resident of Hampshire was the donor of 
the amount of $5,000 and the store build- 
ing and lot in 1943, which actually started 
the then struggling library on its feet. It 
was given in memory of her sister, Mrs. 
Ella Johnson, who conducted a millinery 
business in that location. The first space 
occupied was one large room 16 x 24. This 
was later enlarged by a children’s room 
8 x 8 which supplies space for 1,030 
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Juvenile books. The Library Board has, in 
the past month, added another room 
8 x 15 feet, to its capacity, thereby con- 
tributing space for a reading table and 
chairs. A new building is anticipated 
when construction problems become less 
acute. 
* * 

Word has been received from David K. 
Maxfield, secretary of the College and 
Reference Section of the Illinois Library 
Association, that this section’s name is 
being changed and as of September 8, “In 
the future all correspondence, records, pro- 
grams, publications, etc., refer to our group 
as The College and Research Library 
Section.” 

National Audio-Visual Education Week 
will be inaugurated October 27-31 under 
the auspices of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Teachers of the N. E. A. 

BLAIR, Mrs. Patricia, former director 
of the Film Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Library, has recently been appointed 
adviser on film service through libraries at 
the American Library Association head- 
quarters. 

» 

STREATOR—A recordak film projector 
was presented to the library by the Delta 
Mu Chapter of the Delta Theta Tau 
Sorority. The library board and staff con- 
sider the projector the most modern and 
valuable addition to the service offered by 
the library, since much of the material to 
be filmed is the only record available. 

OAKLAND—A children’s library has 
been established in Oakland under the 
sponsorship of the local Woman’s Club by 
contributions from individuals and organi- 
zations in the area. Approximately $1,000 
was given by the group to be known as 
“The Friends of the Oakland Children’s 
Library.” 

ELDORADO—John D. Upchurch, Mayor 
of Eldorado, and former state representa- 
tive, in fulfilling his campaign pledge is 
donating his salary for four years, $2,400— 
to the community for a War Memorial Li- 
brary. The community is planning a 
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$25,000 library project as a memorial “to 
honor our boys lost in World War II.” 


* * * 
Children’s Book Week is scheduled for 
November 16-22. The theme is “Books 


For the World of Tomorrow” with sug- 
gested slogans: First Books Are Picture 
Books; Stories—Just for the Fun of It; 
Science the Magician; Fairy Tales and 
Fantasy Live; What Shall We Do Now?; 
The World of Nature; Foreign Lands, 
United Nations, One World; They Lived 
Yesterday; Building for Today You Live 
Today Building for Tomorrow; It’s Per- 
fectly True—Facts are Fundamental; Great 
Gifts from the Past. 

Information regarding the Book Week 
poster and free Manual should be re- 
quested from the Children’s Book Council, 
62 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Compilation of the long looked for Index 
to ILLINOIS LIBFARIES, vol. 1-28, 
1919-1946, is nearing completion. Articles 
brought out through the entries presents a 
cross section of national and state-wide 
library movements during the twenty- 
seven years covered by the Index, and of 
activities of individual libraries and per- 
sons connected with libraries. 

Among the listings of unexpected in- 
terest are the names of 22 regional library 
organizations in the state besides 26 local 
Friends of the Library groups; 38 special 
libraries covering as many different phases 
of library service have been written up. 
Hospital library service is or has been car- 
ried on by 13 public libraries in the state; 
gifts to 228 libraries in the State are re- 
corded both under the name of the library 
and under the general heading, gifts to 
libraries 1919-1926, as well as under the 
name of the donor; anniversaries have been 
celebrated by 52 libraries during the 
period covered. 

When you receive a copy of the Index, 
which you will do as soon as printed, we 
shall be gratefui if you will check entries 
of those subjects about which you know. 
Should they not be listed, please write us, 
giving details. We want that ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES should represent as many 
pertinent facts as possible about the libra- 
ries of the State and their personnel. Data 
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sent in can be included in later issues of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES so that when the 
next supplement to this Jndex is compiled 
the two publications will present a well 
rounded picture of the place which libraries 
take in the life of this State. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—Bernard 
R. Berelson, assistant professor of library 
science at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed dean of the Graduate Li- 
brary School at the university, effective 
immediately, Ernest C. Colwell, president 
of the University of Chicago. 

A second appointment, that of Miss 
Frances Henne, an assistant professor of 
library science, to associate dean of the 
school and dean of students, was also 
announced. 

Professor Berelson served with the 
foreign broadcast intelligence service of the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
three years (1941 to 1944), where he 
analyzed foreign short wave propaganda. 
From 1944 until his appointment to the 
Midway faculty in May, 1946, he served 
with the bureau of applied social research 
at Columbia University. His academic 
field of specialization has been mass com- 
munication, with emphasis on the effect of 
reading and radio listening on public 
opinion. 
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Born in Seattle, Washington, Berelson 
received his bachelor of arts degree from 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, in 1934. He holds a bachelor of li- 
brary science degree and master’s degree 
in English from the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. He received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago in 1941. 

Miss Henne, who also assumes her new 
post immediately, holds degrees from the 
University of Illinois and Columbia Uni- 
versity, with additional graduate work at 
the University of Chicago. Before joining 
the University of Chicago faculty, Miss 
Henne worked in the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Illinois, New York Public Li- 
bary, New York State College for Teach- 
ers library, and the University of Chicago 
High School library. She had taught at 
the New York State College for Teachers 
and University College of the University of 
Chicago. 

Chairman of the advisory committee for 
Britannica Junior, Miss Henne is curator 
for the Britannica Collection of Early 
Books for Children, as well. She served 
this summer as one of the chairmen of the 
1947 Institute on Youth, Communication 
and Libraries, which was held on the Mid- 
way campus. 
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A reading list “Personnel Management——a project in human relations” is avail- 
able free on request from the Illinois State Library. 


